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BrEwnEIM, of which the above is a fine 
view, froma a drawing by Mr. J. P. Neale, 
is splendid monument of a hero’s glory 
and a nation’s gratitude. To perpetuate 
the ay of the military services of the 
ustrious John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, the royal manor of Woodstock, 
with the demesne, comprising the hun- 
dred of Wootton, was granted by Queen 
Anne tofhim and his heirs for ever, to be 
held by Grand Serjeantry ; the terms of 
which tenure are, annually, the Duke 
¢r his successors in the title, shall present 
tothe Queen, or her heirs, at the Castle 
of Windsor, a standard of France, on 
August the 2nd,* being the anniversary 
of the day on which the battle of Hoch- 
stet was fought, near the vi of Blen- 
heim, on the banks of the ube, in 
1704, where a most oe and complete 
Victary was obtained over the French and 
i This grant was confirmed b’ 
Act of Parliament, passed on the 14 
March, 1705; and half a million of mo- 
Bey was voted by the House of Commons 
for the completion of the Palace, which 
* The anniversary of this victory, by the 


change of the style, now falls on the 13th of 
ast, 
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took place in 1715, one year after the 
death of the Queen. 

This noble monument of national mu- 
nificence was erected from the designs of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who has produced a 
most magnificent result, highly flattering 
to our national pride, which is consider- 
ably raised by a contemplation of this 
supetb Temple of British Victory. It is 
situated about half a mile from the town 
of Woodstock, and about eight miles 
from the University of Oxford. The ge- 
neral plan of the house consists of an ob- 
long grand centre edifice, connected by 
colonnades to two projecting quadrangular 
wings, which on the principal front. form 
the three sides of a great court, enclosed 
by iron palisades, the whole building 
being in extreme length 850 feet, and co- 
vering seven acres of ground. The wings 
are appropriated to the offices; each con- 
tains an open court; that on the north. 
east is called the Kitchen court, and on 
the south-west is the Stable court. 

The principal front stands north-west, 
opposite to which is the Park, intersected 
in a direct line by the bridge, and a long 
avenue terminating at Ditchley gate: 
other entrances to the Park = grounds 
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are, Wootton gate, the Triumphal gate, and rising above the trees, the column 
Hensington gate, Eagle gate, Bladon and statue. 


te ; entrances at Long-acre bridge and «Here spreads the lawn, high-crown’d with 


andborough bridge, Combe Green gate, 

Combe gate, Stonesfield gate, and Gorrel 
gate; which occur in a circumference of 
about thirteen miles. On the south-east 
are the gardens and pleasure grounds, in- 
tersected by the windings of the river 
Glyme ; the gardens on the east, and va- 
rious plantations on the west side of the 
river. The Park, including the gardens, 
contains 2,700 acres; aride of about four 
miles in circuit is formed within the outer 
boundary. - 

The usual approach to this magnificent 
residence is by the Triumphal gate, at 
Woodstock,consisting of a spacious centre 
arch, and two posterns, having. its entab- 
lature — by double detached co- 
lumns raised on pedestals, and bearing on 
the exterior this inscription : 

PORTA HAEC EXTRVCTA EST ANNO 
‘POST OBITVM ILLVSTRISSIMI JOHAN- 
NIS DVCIS DE MARLBOROVGH Jvssv 
ATQVE AVSPISCIIS SARAE CONJSVGIS 
DILECTISSIMAE CVI TESTAMENTO 
\COMMENDAVIT OPERA QVIBVS VLTI- 
MAM IPSE MANVM NON IMPOSVERAT. 
QVANTA FVERINT DVCIS IN REM- 
PVBLICAM MERITA INGRESSO TIBI 
PLVRIBVS DICET COLVMNA QVAM 
OPTIMAE CONJVGIS PIETAS PONI VO- 
LVIT VT PERENNE ESSET IPSIVS 
GLORIAE SAEQVE DILECTIONIS MO- 
NVMENTVM. 
A. D. MDCCXXIII. 


On the opposite side of the gate, within 
the Park, is the following translation : 


THIS GATE WAS BVILT THE YEAR 
AFTER THE DEATH OF THE MOST IL- 
LVSTRIOVS JOHN DVKE OF MARLBO- 
ROVGH BY ORDER OF SARAH, HIS MOST 
BELOVED WIFE, TO WHOM HE LEFT 
THE SOLE DIRECTION OF THE MANY 
THINGS THAT REMAINED VNFINISH- 
ED OF THIS FABRIC. THE SERVICES 
OF THIS GREAT MAN TO HIS COVNTRY 
THE PILLAR WILL TELL YOV, WHICH 
THE DVCHESS HAS ERECTED FOR A 
LASTING MONVMENT OF AIS GLORY 
AND HEB AFFECTION TO HIM. 
MDCCXXIII. 


. The scene presented, on entering the Park 
from this gate, is one of str%ing grandeur. 
The house is here scen in an oblique 
point of view, and its architecture is from 
hence displayed to the greatest advantage ; 
the attention is strongly arrested by the 
combination of objects that form this most 
delightful landscape, including, in one 
view, the palace, the valley, lake and 
bridge, amidst plantations of varied tints, 


wood, 
Here slopes the vale, there twines the flood 
In many a crystal maze.” 





LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Ox! fly with me, ‘tis passion’s hour, 
The world is gone to sleep, 
And nothing wakes in brake or bower, 
But those who love and weep : 
This is the golden time and weather, 
When songs and sighs go out together, 
And minstrels pledge the rosy wine 
To lutes like this, and lips like thine. 


Oh! fly with me, my courger’s flight 
Is like the rushing breeze, 
And the kind moon has said good night, 
And sunk behind the trees : 
The lover's voice—the loved one's ear— 
There's nothing else to speak and hear; 
And we will say, as on we glide, 
That nothing lives on earth beside. 


Oh ! fly with me, and we will wing 

Our white skiff o'er the waves, 
And hear the tritons revelling 

Among their coral caves : 
The envious mermaid, when we pass, 
Shall cease her song, and drop her glass; 
Por it will break her very heart, 
To see how fair andYdear thou art. 


Oh! fly with me, and we will dwell 
Far over the gréen seas, 

Where sadness rings no parting knell, 
For moments such as these : 

Where Italy’s unclouded skies 

Look brightly down on brighter eyes ; 

Or where the wave-wed city smiles, 

Enthrone4é upon her hundred isles. 


Oh! fly with me ; by these sweet strings 
Swept o'er by passion’s fingers— 

By all the rocks, and vales, and springs, 
Where memory lives and limgers— 

By all the tongue can never tell— 

By all the heart has told so well— 

By all that has been, or may be; 

And by Love’s self—oh ! fly with me! 

J. 





THE ESCURIAL IN SPAIN. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 


Tne Escurial was much despoiled by the 
French during the Penir-sular war ; our 
description will, however, show what it 
was previous to this epoch, when the Es- 
curial was in all its pride. The statues 
that were interspersed in various parts © 
the structure were not excellent, and, in- 
deed, scarcely tolerable. The pictures 
exceeded every other collection in Europe 
except the gallery of the Saxon capital. 
Our Charles I, during his love expedition 














to Spain (when Prince), purchased many 
res which were in this palace; but 
was principally enriched with the plun- 
der of the Italian nobility. The follow- 
ing interesting particulars of the palace 
were written in 1802 :— 

“ The library contains a most admirable 
collection of manuscripts. The man of 
science contemplates these works of inge- 
nuity with alternate joy and mortification. 
He sees, with satisfaction, the ardour of 
talent displayed by the learned Arabian, 
and solitary monk ; but he laments that 
the maxims of ecclesiastical policy have 
prevented the gates of this temple of ge- 
nius from being thrown open to all man- 
kind. Our literati travel over the deserts 
of Thebais, and through the ghats of In« 
dostan, — the eae | the southern 
fun, to seek fragments inscriptions, 
which is the labour of one generation to 
discover, and of many succeeding ones to 
explain. If the learning that is enclosed 
within the pale of the monastic institutions 
in Spain were permitted to forsake its 

» sufficient employment would 
be found for the antiquary without these 
laborious exertions ; the secrets of Sara 
tenic erudition would be unfolded, the 
sablime sentiments of Garcia would fill 
with rapture the poetic enthusiast, the 

ightly and inventive talent of Lopez 

id delight his imagination, and a new 

character would be given to the century 

which should be indebted for this impor- 
tant acquisition. 

“The eventful day which gave occasion 
to this extraordinary application of hu. 
man industry, is an important epoch in 
military history. The'battle of St. Quin. 
tin was fought on the feast of St. Lav- 
tence, and a portion of the laurels won 
on that day contributed to the fragrant 
gatland of British honour. Whatever 
relates to Philip has some collateral con- 
nection with English history ; he was the 

of one British queen, and the 
suitor of another; and the affairs of this 
country and of Spain were for a consider- 

iod united in one common cause. 

bs the historian rises from the 
melancholy view of the decline of empire 
tothe contemplation of ancient splendour 
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nich, Brussels, Naples, and Milan ; and 
the marriage of Lewis XIII. with the 
daughter of Philip III. so completely in- 
troduced the learning of that kingdom 
into France, as to make it di ul not 
to be versed in it at the courtof Versailles. 

“ The Cid of Decastro is the original 
of the tragedy under the same a i 
from the pen of the father of the French 
drama ; and it was by abandoning the 
pedantry and declamation of the Tialians, 
and by the imitation of Diamante and his 
countrymen, that Corneille was enabled 
. om by ebullitions * or and 

e conflict of the ions, for frigid 
oe of the Greek school. Le 

*¢ The Moorish legions, impenetrable as 
the Macedonian phalanx, and impetuous 
as the hosts of Attila, extend their 
conquests through the earth, bl the 
prowess of arms with the sentiments of 
virtue and humanity; anxious for the 
a ay 8 and the authority of nigh pro 

et, they yet res) more 
Felicity ele oa the vanquishéde 
slave prostrate at their feet, in the gene- * 
Tous temper of toleration, was permitted 
to retain his gods and the rites of his 
religion.® It was from this liberality 
that the arts and sciences of the erudite 
Arabian became diffused in Spain; and 
the ardour of liberty _—_ by the 
elective governments of Arragon, by the 
Cortes, the Justiza, and by the indepen- 
dent civil and military authority of the 
great cities, contributed to preserve in the 
minds of the natives that ao and 
energetic character which a in 
oar writings, and commanded the ad- 
mission of their literature into all those 
countries where the operations of intellect 
are respected, or the feelings of the beart 
consulted. 

‘“¢ But the arts ef Spain were not more 
conciliatory than her arms were terrible. 
While the English were wholly unsuc- 
cessful in their enterprises beyond the 
Atlantic, the gélden mines of Peru sup- 
plied the throne of Spain with treasures 
that appeared inexhaustible. The coun- 
try was at that time populous; and the 
kingdom of Portugal, with the whole 
¢ ce of its oriental settlements, and 





° 

compares t degradation with for- 
Mer magnificence, and the powers of his 
fancy afford him consolation oe his 
po pr ief. It is thus by the assist- 
ance of Mamgieatien that the friend of 
humanity" is constrained to seek relief 
from the contrast between the condition 
of Spain in our own day, and in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. At this 
period the language, the arts, and the 
erudition of Spain, were the fashionable 
attainments at the courts of Vienna, Mu- 


all its naval power, had been recently 
united to the Spanish crown. The pope 
and the princes of Italy were subject to 
its authority. Germany was connected 
with it by the closest domestic and poli- 
tical relations ; the Netherlands appeared 
ready to be resigned to their ancient ser- 
vitude ; and Camden informs us that when 
Elizabeth openly undertook the protection 
of the revolted Flemings, the king of 


* Robertson, Ch. V- 
¥ 2 
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Sweden boldly asserted ‘ she had removed 
the diadem from her own head.’ 

“ The folly of Henry VIII., who was 
the alternate tool of emperors, kings, and 
popes, had rendered England contempti- 
ble abroad ; in the reign of Edward VI. 
the foreign transactions were inglorious ; 
Boulogne was surrendered, and soon af- 
terwards Calais submitted to the same 
fate. By expedients of finance irregular 
and unconstitutional, in the reign of 
Mary, ten thousand men were levied and 
sent to the Netherlands under the earl of 
Pembroke ; this force joined the general 
of Spain, Philibert, duke of Savoy, one of 
the most distinguished commanders of the 


age. With the accession of the English 
his army amounted to sixty thou- 
sand men. 


e camp was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fortress of St. Quintin, 
which was defended by the gallant ad- 
miral Coligny, nephew to the duke of 
Montmorency, constable of France. The 
latter endeavouring to relieve the place, 
Philibert fell first upon the advanced 
guard, and then upon the main body of 
the French army, over which he gained a 
complete victory, and in the action the 
flower of the nobility of France and four 
thousand. men were slain. Among the 
prisoners was the constable, who, pre- 
ferring rather to die than to survive his 
defeat, threw himself into the thickest of 
the enemy, but was surrounded and seized 
alive. 

** Such was the im t victory on 
the feast of St. Savion. Aaman te 
ingenious contrivances of papal policy, 
we learn from Erasmus, vota or vows had 
been introduced in the thirteenth century, 
under the pontificate of Boniface VIII. 
Those who refer the origin of this prac- 
tice to the council of Chalcedon, speak of 
vota of a more simple and dispensable 
kind ; but under Boniface these solemn 
acts were enjoined on princes, to answer 
the designs of ecclesiastical policy. and 
were not only obligatory but indefeasable. 
When the mind of a powerful and bigot- 
ted prince was agitated between hope and 
fear on the bed of sickness or on the eve 
of battle, he was informed that the prayers 
of the church would be efficacious ; but 
these prayers could only be employed by 
the priest, or listened to by the saint to 
whom they were addressed, on certain pre- 
scribed conditions: a monastery was to 
be erected for a new order of religious 
votaries, or an extensive domain was to be 
alienated to those already established. 
Such is the origin of the convent and 
palace of the Escurial, founded by the 
most proud, bigotted, and untractable 
prince in Europe, and completed by the 
most feeble and superstitious : a durable 
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reonument of the glory of the general, and 
of the disgrace of the prince, whose armies 
possessed the gallantry to obtain a vic- 
tory which he had not the wisdom to 
improve to the purposes of national 
glory.” 


REFLECTIONS ON AUTUMN. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“ AuTUMN,” says the moralist, “ is an 
emblem of declining life.” It is that 
season of the year in which nature offers 
to the reflecting mind the most frequent 
and convincing proofs of the mutability 
of all earthly productions ;—then the 
vegetable world } mre and dies, and the 
appearance of the country is totally 
Fs In spring all is health and 
beauty ;—in summer, all richness and 
perfections ; but in autumn, all is withered 
and decayed—scarcely a vestige remain. 
ing of that luxuriance which we so re- 
cently admired. The seared and withered 
leaves—sad emblems of mortality !— 
which fall so fast from every tree, strew- 
ing the ground with desolation, admo. 
nishing us that we too, frail and weak 
like them, must soon die; and deeply 
impress upon our minds the truth and 
beauty of those lines of Homer :— 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found,— 

Now green in youth, now with’ring on the 
ground ; 

Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise ; 

So generations in thin course decay, 

So flourish these, when those have pass’d away. 


The garden which but a short time 
since was adorned with flowers of every 
hue, exhaling perfumes sweeter than those 
of Arabia, is now desolate; only a few 
evergreen shrubs remaining as evidences 
of its departed beauty. The fields have 
changed their lively green, varied with s 
thousand flowers, for the dark and sombre 
livery of winter. 

Nor are these changes confined wholly 
to the inanimate world ; the insects,— 
“ beings of a summer’s day,”—number- 
less in variety as diversificd in colour, 
have felt the chilling influence of autumn. 

are now the gaily painted butterfly, 
and all the thousand nameless tribes (many 
of which could scarcely be perceived by 
the unassisted sight,) which so lately 
filled the air? Dull and mute are the 
choristers of the grove—the lark, the 
linnet, and the nightingale,—whose 
notes cheered the mid-day traveller, and 
solaced the evening atl - —_ 
cottager ; or else with the swallow, 
have sought for summer suns in happier 


- 
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The red-breast alone retains 


“climates. 
_awhile his sweetly plaintive note, to chant, 


as it were, a dirge for his d friends. 
The long dreary nights also warn 


‘us of the long and dreary night of the 


ve. 

O These changes in the natural world are 
evidently intended by providence as warn- 
ings of that great change which we must, 
ere long, experience. We have our spring, 
our summer, our autumn ;—youth, man- 
hood, and declining age, follow each other 
in rapid succession. We all know the 
brevity of life, and daily experience proves 
by what precarious tenure we hold exist- 
ence. 


« Forth like a flower at morn, 
The tender infant springs to light, 
Youth blossoms with the breeze, 
Age, with'ring age, is cropt ere night : 
Man like a shadow flees.” 
Monteomery. 


And shall these warnings, so kindly given, 
be allowed to pass wu led and unim- 
proved ? No, let them not be given in 
vain ; let not our moments be passed in 
idleness or folly ; but rather in the con- 
stant endeavour to improve in knowledge 
and virtue, agreeably to Dr. Johnson’s 
recommendation, so emphatically ex- 
pressed in the following lines; so that 
when our lives shall close, we may fave 
the happiness of reflecting that our time, 
the most precious of all the talents com- 
mitted to our charge, has not been mis- 
spent :— 

“Catch then, oh! catch, the trans‘ent hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life’s a short summer, man a flower ; 


He dies, alas! how scon he dies.” H 





Hp sBote Book. 
No. V. 
“ A thing of shreds and patches.” 


THE TRIP TO MARGATE, &c. 

(Concluded from page 276.) 

‘ THE RECULVERS, &c. 
SnuGty seated by a cheerful fire, the 
Coast can scarcely be thought of without 
a shudder, it being so natural to associate 
the idea of bleakness and desolation with 


tion not to be equalled by those of the 
sublimest creations of art ; every vicissi- 
tude exhibits some striking and attractive 
peculiarity, and whether developed amid 
the chilling blasts of winter, or under the 
milder influence of more genial seasons, 
if the heart is so framed as to consider her 
perpetually varying aspect, “ well ordered 
and sure,” emanating as it does from the 
great source uf every excellence, her cha- 
meleon changes will naturally inspire sen- 
sations of admiration and delight. 

The advanced period of the year warns 
us to bring our remarks upon ee 
and its vicinity to a conclusion. ith. 
out further preface, therefore, we will 
briefly notice a place we were induced to 
visit, interesting to all familiar with the 
coast. A trip to the Reculvers is perhaps 
of very ordinary occurrence ; but common 
as it may be, it is not the less 
of — To the distant observer its 
sacred fane yet towers apparently unin- 
jured by the devastation of time wee acci- 
dent, but on the s; a mere wreck of 
what it has been is all that meets the eye. 

A brilliant morning tempted a party of 
us to engage a sailing-boat to visit its 
ruins; but, as is very commonly the case, 
the temptation proved delusive, for a storm 
y-eepeiennn pa the boatmen pronouncing 
the experiment dangerous, the project was 
defend t to the following io aa 
tary warfare is at all times grand and im- 
posing; but rarely does it paralyze our 
faculties or rouse our fears so effectually, 
as when we are at the mercy of the wind 
and waves. On dry land we feel chiefly 
for others, conceiving we may in a va- 
riety of ways screen ourselves from im- 
pending danger ; on the contrary, where 
nought but a plank intervenes between us 
and destruction, our helplessness, save 
— Divine agency, is alarmingly 
manifest, and the whole current of our 
thoughts is immediately concentred in 
self; the heart alternates between hope 
and despair; we are beyond 
the present time, and “ the future in 
the instant.” Happy is the case of those 
to whom the lesson is salutary ; but we 
must check our gravity, or go thankless. 
Reverting to our purposed sail to the Re- 
culvers, we accomplished it on the day 
following. The mixed expression of de- 
light and apprehension apparent in the 
countenances of the ladies of our part 
would have amused a physiognomist. A 
lively remembrance of the risk that threat- 
ened such an attempt on the Preceding 
day, could not at once be shaken off, 
although there was no ground for present 
apprehension ; but a little lively badinage 
from our beaux at last overcame every 
scruple. A good sea-boat and a gentle 








breeze constitute much of the pleasure of 
asea-port. It is, perhaps, the idlest con- 
sumer of time, as far as personal exertion 
fs concerned ; but not the least salutary 
with reference to health. Buoyant spirits 
or sombre countenances constituted our 
freightage ; and the rallying and merri- 
ment of the former gradually contracting 
and dimpling the lengthened ber on of 
the latter, imparted a harmony of feel- 
ing that greatly enhanced our enjoyment 
of the excursion. The line of coast we 
cea although not romantically beauti- 
1, is prettily studded with pleasing 
objects to engage the attention, while 
skimming the surface of the smiling deep 3 
and certainly no species of travelling can 
vie with water conveyance for ease and 
comfort. Though the frame may be pas- 
sive, the mind possesses its unobstructed 
energies, and reflection and social converse 
each in their turn can be indulged in un. 
restrainedly. 
Arrived at our destination, a difficulty 
mted itself that occasioned some de- 
before it was surmounted. The 
sandy beach lay very inviting before us ; 
‘but the tide had not advanced sufficiently, 
and we had no means of gaining it but 
by seeking refuge in the arms of the tarry 
swains who had the management of our 
boat. A fastidious dame has some coy 
reluctance to surmount before committing 
herself to the protection of a pretty fel- 
low, but to be clasped in the rough em- 
brace of these monsters was not patiently 
to be endured; finding, however, we had 
no alternative, submission became a duty ; 
‘but what most provoked us, was to see 
the lemen of our y atep quietly 
on shore from the boat (the tide Lasting in 
the interval made sufficiently to admit of 
it), and thus prevent our retaliating upon 
for laughing at our difficulties. 
Arrived as it were on the threshold of 
security, we were not alike fortunate in 
gaining it harmless. One of our com- 
panions, exulting in conscious liberty, 
attempting to use it too hastily, stumbled 
and fell prone on the pebbly shore, where 
she lay extended “‘ many a rood” (ruder, 
ps, she will think in me to mention 
it), and never was the stoical discipline of 
the preventive service men more austerely 
manifested. One of them (surely not of 
mortal mould) stalked by without a pity- 
ing glance, not heeding her distress. 
« How strict soe’er his charge, or mute his voice,” 
A sense of duty, if not feeling, should 
have challenged scrutiny— 
“ Official search, if aught about her contraband, 
Her haste would fain have screen‘d.” 
The beach wore the appearance of great 
eare to prevent further encroachment ; and 
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as we picked our track over its 
paved causeway to gain the summit of 
the beetling cliff, on which tiie relies of 
the sanctuary are strewed, we were not a 
little startled by the remnants of mortality 
scattered in our path, bleached by expo. 
sure to the unceremonious elements; a 
glance upward at once explained this sin- 
gular appearance—the strata of the soil 
pore the — = _ oe 
ing to the garish eye its shrouded 
tiny atiegbed with-their kindred 
dust. Whether the precautions of the 
Trinity Company (who have been at some 
expense in strengthening its feeble towem 
for nautical purposes) will arrest the hand 
of Time, which seems to have marked its 
site for oblivion, it is hard to say ; but 
the present condition of its grave-yard 
excites a feeling at which the heart recoils, 
We could not but contrast the peaceful 
screnity of Birchington, an intermediate 
village, which we had visited a few days 
previous. At the latter place, Bowring’s 
oo aspiration might be thought of 
with complacency, and we hope to be 
pardoned for introducing it, in considera- 
tion of its sterling merit. It runs thus: 


© If *twere but to retire from woe, 
To undisturbed eternal rest, 
How passing sweet to sleep below, 
On nature’s fair and flow’ry breast ! 


* Buttwhen faith's finger points on high, 
From death’s decaying dismal cell, 
Oh! ’tis a privilege to die,— 
To dream of bliss ineffable ! 


© In balmy sleep our eyes to close, 
When life’s last sunshine gilds our even, 
And then to wake from long repose, 
When dawns the glorious day of Heaven!” 


However restless our brief span of ex- 
istence may be, the desire of repose in the 
tomb is so congenial to our natures, that 
we cannot but regard its spoliation, from 
whatever cause, with painful emotion and 
regret. We lingered about its ruins with 
feelings of deep commiseration, and not 
without apprehension that the soil whereon 
we trod would shortly become the prey of 
the devouring element which had already 
so greatly circumscribed its boundaries. 
An em from among the few that 
were legible we subjoin, not on account of 
style or beauty of conception, but rather 
as a memorial that may ere long have no 
other record than in the pages of the 
Mrrror. It was in memory of 


Sarah Whiteing, 
died July 29, 1780. 
In sweet repose here lies interred the dust, 
‘Whose paths were peace, whose actions 
always just ; 
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May her soul ascend to the harmonious 


sphere, 
With hymns of prayer to meet her Sa- 
viour there. 

We will just venture a parting word of 
caution to others in similar circumstances 
to ourselves ; and that is, not to overlook 
their need of refreshment. Half famished, 
owing to the tediousness of the p to 
the Reculvers, and the subsequent Liey 
till our curiosity was gratified, we were 
not disposed to be scrupulously nice in 
our appetites, nor was it needful, for we 
necessarily had to put up with rude fare, 
which hunger, nevertheless, made palata- 
ble; after which, with a fair wind we 
speedily regained Margate, and the next 
morning bade its amusive shores a long 
adieu. J. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
DISPLAY OF THE KNOCKER. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Str,—I was about to apologize for ad- 
dressing you on so trifling a subject ; 
but when I consider that it is entircly at 
your option to receive or reject, [ think it 
unnecessary—more particularly as m 

object cannot be thought reproachful, 
inasmuch as it is derived from the desire 
of adding to the variety of your amusing 
articles. No doubt some of our lectores, 
on viewing the title, will ejaculate baga- 
telle ! but let (dare I yet include you by 
saying ?) ws remind them of the trifling 
amusements with which the greatest 
scholars of ancient and modern times 


’ have been recreated, as a relaxation from 
study. 


This should satisfy the critical 
part of our readers ; but I trust, accord- 
ing to the various dispositions of the 
world, (of which no doubt you have your 
share among your readers), they are not 
all so—for my observations in the busy 
scenes of life have frequently shown me 
what trifles will sometimes affect a per- 
son, who would be quite indifferent in 
the most important affair: indeed, I have 
observed men’s eyes to sparkle with de- 
light at the snuffing of a dim candle, who 
perhaps would be heedlessly playing with 
a lap-dog, while another was reading to 
him an account of the loss or gain of a 
kingdom! I may therefore modestly ex- 
pect some benevolent readers ; but this 
exordium has already surpassed in length 


* the space I intended my subject (with 


your ission) should intrude upon; I 
will therefore be brief. 

We will first notice the tradesman’s 
knock, when he applies for the purpose of 
witnessing the progress some ten or a 
dozen of his men are making in the house 


of my Lord , who, with his family, 
is out of town—a circumstance which 

ives him an opportunity of displayin 

is consequence, by giving a loud ani 
important peal.—_(What a zest does his 
vanity receive if an acquaintance happen 
to be passing by at the time !)—But the 
supposed pleasures arising from vanity 
are fleeting as the wind. Ro sooner does 
he commence his course of visits (after 
the account is delivered at Christmas), 
than this forzando salute gradually dege- 
nerates into an andante movement of 
three pianissimo quavers. 

The coup of the fashionable world 
seems to be considerably decreasing in 
length—(a commendable recession from 
the too- foot - like - formerly 
practised)—but the gentleman still ad- 
heres to the allegro poco-forte, and may 
be described—a quaver, six semi-quavers, 
and a quaver: again—four semi-quavers 
with three quavers, with, of course, the 
greatest variety imaginable. The lady, - 
as we may suppose, carries her innate 
delicacy and tenderness even to things, 
deemed by the plebeians, unworthy of 
notice, thus with the knocker. Observe 
how elegantly she raises it—how graceful 
the position of every finger—what a 
TONE! In such hands certainly the 
knocker is unparalleled, when, with a 
moderate movement, it counts (poco piano 
ma non troppo) four semi-quavers and a 
quaver ; or, a quaver, three triplet semi- 
quavers, and a quaver; or a quaver, two 
semi-quavers, and three quavers, &c. The 
knock of persons (such as poor relations, 
dependents, and those coming to beg fa- 
vours) at the door of superiors, generally 
commences with a stumbling blow, as if 
the knocker slipped from their hands, 
and followed by two others, the last not 
being quite so loud as the second—seem- 
ingly doubtful whether three blows would 
not be considered too presumptuous.— 
Much about the same is that of visitors 
from the country—that is to say, three 
quavers. The coup of Messrs. Coach- 
man, Footman, and Co., is well known, 
and consists of an amazing number of forte 
demisemi-quavers, with an occasional for- 
zando quaver. Mechanics give one 
crotchet forte ; beggars one crotchet 
piano. ‘The most clumsy knock is that 
made by a person who thinks himself as 
good as Mr. B (the house-keeper), 
although Mr. B——_— “ may have a finer 
house, with carriage and nonsense, which 
some people get some way or other” with 
which he is unacquainted, but finds that he 
himself can only obtain a bare livelihood 
by honest meansand fair dealing. Such 
a one, I say, gives the most awkward 
coup, for he is_at a loss to know in what 
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state of comparison to place himself— 
fearful of giving too loud a flourish, lest 
he be thought presumptive, and therefore 
be badly received—yet he feels indignant 
at the idea of giving a unworthy of 
pimself. Thus struggling between fear 
and pride, he lets the knocker slip from 
the hand several times, according as his 
mind changes from one to the other.— 
The most decisive knock is that of the 
two-penn tman ; this is invariable ; 
every body knows it. There is no altera- 
tion whatever, except that it is more par- 
ticularly violent in’ rainy weather, when 
you have no portico to your door; but 
whether it be from the desire of obliging 

‘ou by delivering your letters promptly, 
Licaring he may have occasion to repeat 
the blow), or from the fear of getting 
wet through, that he increases tle violence 
during this unpleasant season, I think it 
no very difficult matter to determine. I 
shall conclude with observing, that if any 
person wish to give a very rapid flourish, 
the best way is to stretch the muscles of 
the arm to their full extension; it will 
then be very easy to communicate to the 
yea a _ - Lagoa coc mo- 
tion the sight of this lengthe pa) 
has given to me. I be gr sar Tor 
the present, bid you farewell. 

W. H.S. 





ANECDOTES OF INTREPIDITY, 
OR WONDERFUL ESCAPES. 


(For the Mirror.) 
THE NEGRO AND THE SERPENT. 


Some time since, two negroes belonging 
to the estate of J. Hopkinson, Esq. were 
sent by their overseers to cut grass for 
the cattle, and were each of them sup- 

* plied with a cutlass for that ay 
They proceeded till they came to a large 
savanna, where after cutting as much as 
they could carry, they fell asleep. 

One of them, named Martin, was 
awoke from his slumbers by a most extra- 
ordinary and painful sensation in his 
legs, which from their weight he was un- 

able to move. He glanced at them and 
to his astonishment and horror found 
them nearly as far as the thighs in the 
mouth of a tremendous serpent. 

His shrieks and cries awoke his com- 
panion who, struck with terror at the 
monstrous reptile before him, fled. Mar- 
tin felt himself absorbed more and more 
every instant, without a seeming possi- 
bility of om 24 however, urged by des- 

ir, he caught up the cutlass that lay b 

is side and resting himself on his han 
gave the serpent several severe cuts. The 
monster annoyed and ed at’ this 
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— It, with a — effort d 

the courageous slave, but his legs were 
dreadfully lacerated and torn by the ser. 
pent’s saw-like teeth in their passage out. 

The reptile now perceiving his enemy 
more distinctly, folded himself up and 

repared to dart at Martin. Aware of 

is intention the slave though smarting 
with agony, got up and prepared to meet 
his adversary, who considerably weakened 
by the wounds he had received, dashed 
forward with a very faint and languid 
spring. Martin stepped aside and his 
opponent fell without injuring him in the 
least. Before the serpent recovered him. 
self, the gallant negro rushed round, and 
with one blow severed his tail off, and 
thereby mortally wounded him. The 
triumphant conqueror finished his feat by 
cutting off his antagonist’s head. 

Shortly after he was found by his run- 
away comrade, who had brought assis- 
tance, senseless by the side of the bleed- 
ing serpent. He had fainted with pain 
and the loss of blood, but medical assis. 
tance soon restored him to health, and 
healed his wounds. 

In consideration of this wonderful pre- 
servation, Martin was presented with his 
freedom by Mr. Hopkinson, through 
whose exertions and kindness he is now 
in a good way of business as a trader, in 
Jamaica. 


TIGER DUFF. 


LiEuTENANT Durr of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service, was dining 
with some brother officers a few miles 
from Bengal ; while in the height of plea- 
sure and mirth they were interrupted by 
an immense tiger, who springin | 
them, seized fir. Duff by the leg, an 
throwing him across his shoulders, made 
off with the rapidity of lightning. The 
transaction was so instantaneous that long 
before his companions: recovered their 
consternation, Duff was borne from their 
sight. 

On consulting together, they agreed 
to take their pieces and proceed in search 
of their unfortunate comrade, tracking him 
by the progress of his destroyer through 
the fern and bushes. In the roger 
Mr. Duff was carried at that rapi 
rate for near half a mile, when the tiger 
began to relax in his progress and pro- 
ceed much more leisurely. As they went 
along they came to a piece of wood that 
had been used a3 a wedge, Duff snatched 
it up, for at that very moment an idea 
seized him that with it he might conquer 
his foe. They had gone a little farther 
when the soldier cautiously extending his 
hands with their united strength, dashed 
the wedge into the tiger’s mouth, and 
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‘meceeded in driving it so far in that he 
could see the animal's tongue. The tiger 
howled and raged most fearfully, but 
ad ve — that this was his 
of li liberty was equally des- 
br are athe leradieas Eg 
and rage relinquished his opponent’s leg, 
and he sprung from his back. It was 
now a most appalling crisis, for Duff had 
the w in and seized the ani- 
’s tongue ; his howls and cries of pain 
were 1, and was heard by Mr. 
Duff’s companions, who were unable to 
guess the reason. At length, with a last 
and desperate effort, the lieutenant tore 
out his antagonist’s tongue by the root, 
and then, though exhausted and almost 
breathless, he took his pen-knife out and 
succeeded in stabbing the tiger to his 
heart. Shortly after his companions came 
up, and were struck with horror and sur- 
vad at beholding Duff apparently dead 
luged with blood, and the tiger lying 
by stretched out at length with the wooden 
upright in his mouth. 
made a litter of boughs for him 
and bore him to the next In whew 
where they procured medical aid and he 
shortly recovered from his wounds 
and scratches, and was always afterwards 
denominated ‘ Tiger Duff.” His friends 
went and skinned the tiger and then 
ha had the spotted covering beauti- 
fully presented it to him as the 
strongest instance of their admiration at 
his courage. 

Duff was killed on the continent a few 
years after, when he had attained to the 
rank of colonel. 
G. W. B. 





APOLOGIES FOR DOING WRONG. 


Ir often occurs that persons guilty of 
iniquitous measures, apply some flatter- 
ing unction to the stings of conscience. 
Butler, the witty writer of Hudibras, who 
seems to have studied human nature very 
deeply, puts into the mouths of the knight 
and his attendant many facetious pallia- 
tions for their malpractices. As an ex- 
tenuation for perjury, he brings in Ralpho 
to say— 


© Por if the devil to serve his turn, 
Can tell the truth, why the saints should scorn 
When it serves theirs, to swear and lie, 
J think there’s little reason why ; 
Else he has a greater pow’r than they, 
Which ‘twere impiety to say : 
We are not commanded to forbear 
Indefinitely at all to swear ; 
But to swear idly, and in vain, 
Without self interest or gain: 
For breaking of an oath, or lying, 
Is but a kind of self-denying.” 


“eminent for their gic’ and 
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And he causes the la to use the fol- 
lowing ex s, Wi consulted by 
the knight, as a justification for a similar 
crime ;— 


“ For in all courts of justice here, 
A witness is not said to swear, 
But make an oath : that is, tn plain terms, 
To forge whatever he affirms.” 

Temures, who promised the garrison 
of St. Sebastian, that if they would sur- 
render, no blood should be shed; and 
when the garrison surrendered, and Te- 
mures buried them all alive, no doubt 
consoled himself for the treachery in hav- 
ing completely fulfilled his agreement, 
the spirit of which he had so inhumanly 
and treacherously violated. 


Select Biography. 
No. XXXIII. 





THOMAS BURGESS, BISHOP OF 
SALISBURY. 


Anmone the prelates of the present day, 
respectable at they ae there is not one 
more distinguished for piety and learning 
than Thomas Burgess, late bishop of St. 
David’s, and now bi of isbury. 
In domestic life he is extremely ami 
and one of the mildest and unassuming of 
men. This venerable prelate has lately 
been translated to the see of Salisbury, 
after presiding for twenty-two over 
the diocese of St. David's. esteem 
in which he was held during this period 
by all ranks of society was proverbial, 
and the clergy and laity of the archdea- 
conry of Carmarthen have lately express- 
ed their sense of his important services 
by subscribing for a splendid vase as a 
oo ty pobre ye this beauti- 
1 piece of plate we ive an engrav- 
ing in our bs from the ori 3 in the 
mean time a memoir of his a 
not fail of being acceptable, exhibi 
as it does a striking instance of worth 
talent rising from a comparatively humble 
station to the highest rank in society. 
Dr. Thomas Burgess, now bishop of 
Salisbury, is a native of Odiham, a vil- 
lage of "Hampshire, where he was born 
about the year 1754 or 1755. Maternally 
he is descended from Dr. Nicholas Ro- 
binson, bishop of Bangor. His family 
filled the same station in life as those of 
Abbot, Tillotson, and Moore, prelates 
lebrated 
for their virtues rather than their birth. 
The father of Dr. — was a very re- 
spectable man, and for many years a gro- 
cer at Odiham, in Hampshire; his fa- 
mily consisted of three sons and three 
daughters. 
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the subject of this memoir, 

received the rudiments of his education 
from Mr. Webb, a school-master in his 
native village. After this he was sent to 
Winchester, where he was admitted on 
the foundation, and here he became ac- 
uainted with Mr. Addington, now lord 
idmouth, and to this school friendship 
Dr. Burgess has been in some degree in- 
debted for his elevation, He was after- 
wards removed to New College, Oxford, 
and was elected toa scholarship of Corpus 
Christi College in the year 1778. He 
was successively tutor and fellow of 
Corpus, and was a resident member of the 
University for sixteen years. While an 
under-graduate in the year 1778, he pub- 
lished Observations on the Greek Trage- 
dies of Sophocles, Euripides, and Ais- 
chylus, which are comprised in Burton's 
Pentalogia, the edition of which was 
completed by him in 1779, in an early 
part of which year he took his Bachelor 
of Arts’ degree. In the following year, 
he gained the ehancellor’s prize for an 
Essay on the Study of Antiquities. In 
1781 he published his edition of Dawes’s 
celebrated work, the Miscellanea Critica, 
to which he prefixed a large critical Pre- 
face, and a copious Appendix of Notes, 
the value of which was tly increased 
by the insertion of his friend Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s learned, acute, and interesting 
observations. By this generous friend he 
had been induced to continue his resi- 
dence at the University after he had taken 
his bachelor’s degree, that he might pur- 
sue his classical studies instead of devot- 
ing himself to the ministry of the church 
the moment he was qualified for it by age. 
To this he was not only induced, but A 
we learn from a commendation of Mr. 
Burgess to Mr. Nicholls in his Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century) 
enabled by an annual gratuity from his 


learned and manifest friend, equivalent to. 


arr In the year 1784, he took a 
rapid long vacation tour through Flan- 
ders, Hi and Brabant, in which he 
became acquainted with those very emi- 
nent masters of Greek learning, Valken- 
aet, Ruhnkenius, and Wyttenbach. In 
1787, he passed six weeks at Paris, and 
was there also fortunate in obtaining the 
friendship of Barthelemy, the author of 
Anacharsis, the editor of Largus, Anec- 
dota Greca, &c. and Larcher, the trans- 
lator of Herodotus. In 1788 he visited 
Holland, and passed six wecks at Leyden, 
on which occasion he had the good fortune 
to be the instrument of a literary under- 
taking of no small consequence to the re- 
public of letters. On being informed by 
M. Ruhnkenius that Wyttenbach had 
completed all his preparations for an edi- 





tion of the Miscelluncous Works of Pty. 
tarch, and that no bookseller could he 
found to undertake the publication, he 
wrote to the bishop of Salisbury, Dr. 


Barrington, now bishop of Durham, on 


the subject, thinking that such a work 
would be an object for the delegates of 
the Oxford Press. Bishop Barrington, 
with his usual promptitude in the pro. 
motion of learning, undertook to recom- 
mend the work to the delegates, who 
readily closed with the proposal, with 
what infinite advantage to Greek litera. 
ture, the public, who are in possession 
of this most valuable edition of Plu. 
tarch’s Morals, have long since decided. 
The late Dr. Heberden, who was very 
fond of Plutarch, more than once ex- 
pressed himself, even in terms of grati- 
tude to Dr. Burgess, for this literary ser- 
vice. While Dr. Burgess was at Leyden 
he printed his first Prospectus of his 
Maseni Oxoniense, of which two Fas 
ciali were published. 

In 1782 he took his master’s degreea, 
and in the course of the-year was ordain. 
ed, we believe, deacon and priest. In 
the year 1785 occurred an event, which 
evidently has had a material influence on 
the subsequent part of Mr. Burgess’s 
public life. In this year, while he was 
diligently engaged in his literary pursuits, 
and in the duties of college tuition, the 
bishop of Salisbury, not less unexpectedly 
than kindly, appointed him his domeatic 
and examining chaplain. The first pub- 
lication of a religious character, that was 
found among Mr. Burgess’s works, was 
the Salisbury Spelling-Book, for the use 
ef Sunday Schools, in 1786, which was 
soon followed by two Tracts—on Herod's 
Rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
In 1789 he printed an anonymous tract, 
entitled Considerations on the Abolition 
of Slavery, and ihe Slave Trade, which 
he has since acknowledged in the list of 
his publications. This tract has been 
lately reprinted by some friends to the 
Abolition of West Indian Slavery. 

In the year 1791 he preached and pub- 
lished A Sermon on the Divinity of 
Christ, a sequel to which he preached 
and published:in the year 1818. In the 
year 1791, when the see of Durham ber 
came vacant by the death of bishop 
Thurlow, thé bishop of Salisbury suc- 
ceeded him by the king’s special appoint- 
ment, and Mr, Burgess accompanied his 
lordship to. Durham, as his domestic 
chaplain, where, on the first vacancy that 
occurred, which was within a few months 
after his arrival at Durham, the bishop 

ve him a stall in the church of Dur- 

am. In the year 1795 the bishop of 
Durham collated him to the rectory of 
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Winston on the Tees, in which delight- 

ful situation he passed a great part of the 

last eight years of his life, dividing his 

time between the duties of his parish, 

his prebend, and his attendance at Auk- 
Castle. 

We are now arrived at a of Mr. 
Burgess’s life, the recollection of which, 
while it is calculated to make a favoura- 
ble impression on the public, will tend 
not a little to tranquillize his own mind, 
smooth the brow of affliction, lessen the 

gs of disease, and, alas! it is to be 
» disarm even Death himself of 
his terrors. The subject to which 
we allude is the Slave Trade—a traffic 
which, in the language of Cicero, may be 
fairly considered as frons fraudium, male- 
ficiorum scelerum omnium. <As Chris- 
tians, such a practice but ill accords with 
the benevolent spirit of our religion ; as 
men, it is in direct opposition to the 
rights of humanity ; and as a people, who 
boast of liberty for their birthright, pur- 
chased by the blood and the exertions of 
their forefathers, it appears alike a satire 
on their principles and their practice -— 
« Tell them’in vain they grace with festive joy 
The day that freed them from oppression’s 
rod, 
At slavery's mart who barter and who buy 
The image of their God.” * 

Animated by these sentiments, which 
have since, to a certain degree, obtained 
the sanction of the legislature, Mr. Bur- 
gess, who appears at that period to have 
resided in Christ Church College, Oxford, 
in February, 1789, published a work, 
entitled ‘‘ Considerations on the Abolition 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade, upon 
grounds of Natural, Religious, and Poli- 
tical Duty,” in an epistolary form. He 
begins by stating his design, and observes 
that he has beensinduced a examine how 
far this traffic is encouraged by natural 
and revealed religion, in consequence of 
a’position in Mr. Harris’s * Scriptural 
Researches,” which affirms “ that the 
Slave Trade is conformable to the princi- 
fee the law of nature delineated in 

re.”” 
reverend and learned author ad- 
mits of the propriety of trying the licit- 
ness of this odious commerce, “by a 
criterion which is the ultimate rule of all 
actions—the Holy Bible ;” but 
he maintains, on the other hand, that it 
is'neither encouraged, nor enjoined there. 
After taking a review of the principles 
from which the scriptural doctrine of the 
slave trade is said to be deduced, it is re- 


_ Inarked, that customs merely recorded in 


the sacred writings are not sanctified by 


* Mason. 


the record, and that -the data.laid down 
by the adversary are not to be tolerated. 

In this work the learned author very 
justly observes, that slavery, even in its 
mildest sense, considered as an “ unli- 
mited, involuntary, uncompensated sub- 
jection to the services of another, ‘s a total 
annihilation of all natural rights.” He 
confutes the ridiculous assertion, ‘that 
the slaves in the West Indies are happier 
than the poor of our own country,” which, 
in his opinion, could have originated only 
from the possession of inordinate autho- 
rity, and insensibility to the blessings of 
a free country. 

“ Where the poor slaves are consf{- 
dered,” says he, ‘ as mere brutes of bur- 
den, it is no wonder that their happiness 
should be measured by the regular supply 
of mere animal subsistence. But the 
miseries of cold and want are light, when 
compared with the miseries of a mind 
weighed down by irresistible oppression. 
The hardships of poverty are every day 
endured by thousands in this country, for 
the sake of that liberty which the advo- 
cates of slavery think of so little value in 
their estimation of others happiness, rather 
than relinquish their right to their own 
time, their own hovel, and their own 
scanty property, to become the pensioners 
of a parish. And yet an English peor- 
house has advantages of indulgence and 
protection which are incompatible with 
the most humane system of West Indian 
slavery. To place the two situations of 
the English poor and West Indian slaves 
in any degree of eomparison, is a defama- 
tion of our laws, and an insult to the 
genius of our country.” 

He then replies with equal force to the 
assertion, ‘‘ that if the West India slaves 
are not happier than the poor of England, 
at least they are happier in the ‘West 
Indi»s than in their own country.” And 
he observes, among other arguments, that 
the amor patria offs savage is an instinc- 
tive passion, more powerful perhaps, 
because more simple, than the patriotism 
of an European. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
SPIRIT OF THE, 
Bublic Journals, 


LARRY CRONAN, OR AN IRISH 
TRI 


Ae 





Larry Cronan was a stout hardy 
Trish lad of five-and-twenty. Like Saint 
Patrick, “ he came of dacent people.’ * 


» «St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
And he cawe of dacent people-” 
latsx Sone. 





, 
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He was a five-pound freeholder—paid his 
rent punctually—voted for his landlord 


and against his conscience—seldom miss- 
ed a mass, a fair, awake, or a row— 
and occasionally cudgelled the 
tithe-proctor—loved his neighbour—had 
a wife and = omy ' and on the 
whole, ‘or one of the most pros- 
us Pet oil conducted boys in his 
. All this, however, did not pre- 
vent his being “ given to understand by 
the clerk of the crown” at the summer 
assizes for his native woes Ad that he 
stood indicted in No. 15, for that he on a 
certain night and at a certain place, fe- 
loniously and burglariously entered a 
certain dwelling-house, and then and 
there committed the usual misdeeds 
t his Majesty’s and the sta- 
tute; and in No. 16, that he stood capi- 
tally indicted under the Ellenborough 
act; and in No. 18, for a common as- 
sault. I was present at his trial, and 
still retain a vivid recollection of the for- 
titude and address with which he made 
his stand against the law; and yet there 
were objects around him quite sufficient 
to unnerve the boldest heart—a wife, a 
sister, and an aged mother, for such I 
found to be the three females that clu 
to the side bars of the dock, and awai 
in silent agony the issue of his fate. But 
the prisoner, unsoftened and undismayed, 
peared unconscious of their presence. 
very faculty of his soul was on the 


alert to prove to his friends and the 
county at that he was not a man 
to be hanged without a struggle. He 


had used the precaution to come down to 
the dock that morning in his best attire, 
for he knew that with an Irish jury the 
next best thing to a general good charac- 
ter, is a res ble suit of clothes. It 
struck me that his new silk neck-hand- 
kerchief, so bright and glossy, almost 
betokened nay eau for who —7 
have gone to the unnecessary expense 

he apprehended that its place was so soon 
to be supplied by the rope? His counte- 
nance bore no marks of his previous im- 
prisonment. He was as fresh and healthy, 
and his eye as bright, as if he had all the 
time been out.on bail. When his case 
was called on, instead of shrinking under 
the buz that his appearance ex- 
cited, or turning pale at the plurality of 
crimes of which he was arraigned, he 
manfully looked the danger in the face, 
and put in action every resource within 
his reach to avert it. Having despatched 
@ messenger to bring in O*Connell from 
the other court, and beckoned to his at- 
torney to approach the dock side, and 
keep within whispering distance while the 


jury were swearing, he “ looked steadily 
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cottaacy power of’ physloguenty i pen 
i powers of physiognomy in put- 
ting by every juror that had pon f thing of 
“a dead, dull, hang look.” He 
even the sagacity, though against the 
opinion of the attorney, to strike off one 
country gentleman from his own barony, 
a friend of his in other respects, but who 
owed him a balance of three pounds for 
illicit whiskey. Two or three sets of 
alibi witnesses, to watch the evidence for 
the crown, and lay the venue of his ab. 
sence from the felony according to cir. 
cumstances, were in —s and, what 
was equally material, all tolerably sober. 
The most formidable witness for the pro- 
secution had been that morning bought 
Larry _oe was a first cousin 
oO "8 marri a forty-shilling 
freehold upon Lang's Oia, with a pig 
and a plough to set the young couple 
going. Thus prepared, and his counsel 
now arrived, and the bustle of his final 
instructions to his attorney and circum. 
standing friends being over, the prisoner 
pee | committed the rest to fortune, re- 
sembling in this particular the intrepid 
mariner, who, perceiving a storm at hand, 
is all energy and alertness to provide 

inst its wy until, having done all 

t skill and forethought can effect, and 
made his vessel as “ snug and tight” as 
the occasion will permit, he looks tran- 
quilly on as she drifts before the gale, 
assured that her final safety is now in 
other hands than his. 

The trial went on after the usual fa- 
shion of trials of the kind. Abundance 
of hard swearing on the direct ; retrac- 
tions and contradictions on the cross-ex- 
aminations. The defence was a master- 
piece. Three several times the rope 
seemed irrevocably entwined round poor 
Larry’s neck—as many times the dexte- 
rity of his counsel untied the Gordian 
knot. From some of the witnesses he ex- 
tracted that they were unworthy of all 
credit, being notorious knaves or process- 
servers. thers he inveigled into a meta- 
o-_ puzzle touching the prisoner's 
identity—others he stunned by repeated 
blows with the butt-end of an [rish joke. 
For minutes together the court and jury 
and gallcries and dock were in a roar. 
However the law or the facts of the case 
might turn out, it was clear that the 
laugh at least was all on Larry’s side. 
In this perilous conjuncture, amidst all 
the rapid alternations of his case—now 
the prospect of a triumphant return to his 
home and friends, now the sweet vision 
abruptly dispelled, and the gibbet and 
executioner staring him in the face— 
Larry's countenance exhibited a picture of 
heroical immobility. Once and once 
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enly, when the evidence was rushing in 
a full tide against him, some signs of 
mortal trepidation overcast his visage. 
The blood in his cheeks took fright and 
fled—a cold perspiration burst from his 
brow. His lips became glued together. 
His sister, whose eyes were rivetted upon 
him, as she hung from the dock-side, 
extended her arm and applied a piece of 
—? to his mouth. He accepted the 
relief, but, like an exhausted patient, 
without turning aside to see by whose 
hands it was administered. At this crisis 
of his courage, a home thrust from 
O'Connell floored the witness who had so 
discomposed his client ; the public buz- 
zed, their admiration, and Larry was 
himself again. The case for the crown 
having closed, the prisoner’s counsel an- 
nounced that he would call no witnesses. 
Larry’s friends pressed hard to have one 
at least of the alibi’s proved. The coun- 
sel was inflexible, and they reluctantly 
submitted. The case went to the jury 
loaded with hanging matter, but still not 
without a saving doubt. After long de- 
liberation, the doubt prevailed. The jury 
came out, and the glorious sound of “ not 
ilty,” announced to Cronan that 
this time he had miracu pa pen 
the age He bowed with undis- 
sembled gratitude to the verdict. He 
thanked the jury. He thanked “ his 
lordship’s honour.” He thanked his 
counsel — shook hands with the gaoler 
—sprung at a bound over the dock, was 
caught as he descended in the arms of his 
friends, and hurried away in triumph to 
the precincts of the court. I saw him a 
few minutes after, as he was 
through the main street of the town on 
his return to his barony. The sight was 
enough to make one almost long to have 
been on the point of being hanged. The 
principal figure was Larry himself ad- 
vancing win a firm and buoyant step, 
and occasionally giving a responsive 
flourish of his cudgel, which he had 
already resumed, to the cheerings and 
congratulations amidst which he moved 
along. At his sides were his wife and 
sister, each of whom held the collar of 
his coat firmly grasped, and, dragging 
him to and fro, interrupted his progress 
every moment, as they threw themselves 
upon him, and gave vent to their joy in 
another and faotien convulsive hug. 
few yards in front, his old mother bustled 
along in a strange sort of a pace, between 
@ trot and a canter, and every now and 
then, discovering that she had shot too 
fara head, pirouetted round, and stood 
in the centre of the street, clapping her 
withered hands and shouting out her 


‘@estacy in native Irish until the group 


A or, as Addison 


came up, and again propelled her. for- 
ward. A cavalcade a neighbours, and 
among them the intended alibi witnesses, 
talking as loud and looking as important 
as if net py peg to the 
test, brought up the rear. And such 
was the manner and form in which 
Cronan was reconducted to his household 
gods, who saw him that night celebrating 
in the best of whiskey and bacon, the 
splendid issue of his morning’s pitched 
battle with the law. 
New Monthly Magazine. 





RIGHTS OF WOMAN; OR, A 
CHANGE IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Tr is far from my wish to hurt your feel- 
ings, Mr. Editor, or that you should be 
more than reasonably agitated or affected 
pd Rayer yy. but Iam a pe: 
and what may, perhaps, be still more 
alarming, Iam a d/ue—not a light sky 
baw or Lage. but ne pone It was 
my fortune, or "8 aS peo- 
ple may think), to lose my husband when 
was about thirty—how that is, 
you may learn by the Parish ister— 
when I tell you where to find it. He was 
an extremely worthy man, and we were 
very happy together—very happy indeed 
—and I have resolved never to be so very 
happy again ! 
—-——* Earthly happier is the rose distill’d 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.” 
So says Shakspeare, speaking of marriage, 
very inconsistently as I think, in 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream—but I have had 
enough of it. My good man, for he was 
good, is, I have no doubt, gone to hea- 
ven; and Iam too pure a Christian not 
to be glad of it. 

Egg’d on to matrimony, I bore the yoke 
kindly ; but my genius was always of a 
stamp ill adapted 

“ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 


Even in my teens, such was my classical 
education and studies, I could never en- 
dure what all my sex seemed most to ad. 
mire, I mean those many-named animals, 
beaux, macaronies, fribbles, fops, dandies, 
or whatever their aj tion of the hour, 
i them, “ women’s 
et in catching bind 
“ In catching birds,” says he, (5S; 
tator, No. 156.) * the aien hoes ne 
thod of imitating their voices to bring 
them to the snare ; and your women’s men 
have always a similitude of the creature 
they hope to betray, in their own conver- 
sation.” 


. 








Now, these “ women’s men,” or ra- 
ther men-women, and their conversation, 
I never could abide ; but I had my share, 
and do not speak with contempt of it un- 
advisedly, or without experience. I am 
not for my past sufferings, heavy as 
the infliction was, for having a mind 
% looking fore and aft,” as Bacon terms 
it, I wish nothing to escape my knowledge 
or observation. That “ aux is vanity” 
I am very ready to believe with Solomon, 
but he did not say this, until he had tried 
every thing (indeed, it would have been 
very unjust if he had), and J would fain 
imitate his example. 1 have no great 
Opinion of the wisdom.of mankind, but as 
he passes for the wisest, I have nv objec- 
tion to copy him in this particular. 

That I think but little of those worthies 
who style themselves the lords of the cre-« 
ation, being rather lords of their own 
creation, will appear by the result of my 
long consideration, great reading (espe- 
tially in history), and deep reflection on 
the government of the different nations of 
the world. Nothing is often so ridicu- 
lous, and nothing in general can be worse 
than their management of affairs; but I 
know and shall propose what will be far 
wiser and infinitely better for the welfare 
of the world. 

It was observed by one of the ancients, 
that his infant son governed Greece, as 
thus: ° It is true,” said he, “ that I ap. 

tly govern Greece, but what is the 
act ? My wife governs me, and this‘little 
boy governs her, therefore the government 
is clearly in the hands of this child.” So 
are the great men, as they call themselves, 
of a later period influenced by women, 
and frequently imagine, good easy souls ! 
that they are acting according to the dic- 
tates of their own ‘* sound manly sense” 
—fiddle de dee—when they ate but pup- 
pets set in motion by our wires behind 
the curtain—after a lecture. What says 
one of themselves, Evremond, Lord of 
St. Denis, who was born on the !st of 
April, 1613, but by no means so great a 
fool as many who have made their entrée 
on other days of the year. 

‘© Good and bad women,” says my 
Lord of St. Denis, who, like other men, 
‘will think there must be dad amongst us 
as it is amongst themselves, “ either 
sweeten or poison the cup of life ; so great 
is their power of producing evil or the 
contrary by their conduct. Under the in- 
fluence of love, a dull man becomes bril- 
liant, and to please his mistress, cultivates 
in himself every agreeable accomplish- 
‘ment that can adorn a human being. 
‘When women know the power of their 
tex, and use it ma the “philoso. 
pher, the man of phlegm, the misanthrope, 
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and the _— of amiable qualitics, alik 
confess themselves but men. The domi. 
nion of the sex subjugates those likewise 
eho appear to govern others. A woman 
soon gains admittance to the cabinet of 
the politician ; to them every door is open, 
and every secret disclosed. The magis. 
trate and the prince think no more of their 
grandeur or their power ; all restraint, all 
reserve is laid aside ; and puerile free. 
doms of speech succeed to studied ha. 
rangues and affected gravity of looks. The 
man of business and of retirement, the 
young, the old, the sage, drop their cha. 
racters before women. The studious man 
leaves his closet ; the man of employ his 
negociation ; the aged forget their years; 
and young men lose their senses.” 

This Lord of St. Denis was a very 
clever fellow ; he knew “ the rule of right 
and the eternal fitness of things,” which 
he has clearly pointed out in appreciating 
the distinctive power and majesty of the 
sexes. 

He further observes, ‘‘ that a woman is 
& more perfect creature than a man, sup- 
posing each to have attained to their 

ighest degree ;” for he thought it ‘¢ more 
possible to find the stronger reason of man 
in a woman, than the charms and endear- 
ments of a woman in aman.” If some 
women are weak, ‘almost as weak as the 
common run of men in society, why is it? 
Another writer has. answered the ques- 
tion :— 

% Tt is, says he, “ as unfair to censure 
uneducated women, or, what is worse, wo- 
men condemned to a wrong education, 
for the weakness of their understandings, 
as it would bé ‘to blame the Chinese wo- 
men for little feet ; for neither is owing to 
the imperfection of nature, but to the con- 
straint of custom.” 

It appears,” says a third, for I know 
men like to hear men talk, and love their 
own authority, “ it appears a very natural 
thought that Providence intended women, 
rather than men, for the study and con- 
templation of philosophy and_ scientific 
knowledge ; as the delicacy of their frame 
seems fitter for speculation than action ; 
and their home province affords them 
greater leisure than men, whose robust 
and active natures seem calculated more 
for labour and mechanic arts.” Bos piger. 

Such being the case, and taking it for 
granted that all the real good that is done 
by our governors has its origin indirectly 
through the advice and counsel of the sex, 
I see no reason why they, true patriots as 
they are by profession, should not at once 

ire and resign the government directly 
into the hands of the women. Filtering 
water may make it clear, but this filtering 
of owr good sense through such a muddy 
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and lexky conduit must deteriorate it both 
ifvalue and effect. Better far to “ take 
the good the gods provide you,” and from 
the pure and unadulterated source. 
rs. Wollstonecraft wrote a book on the 
Rights of Woman, which pleased me very 
thuch, and profound have been the rumi- 
nations it has occasioned me. I desire no 
usurpation, and I consider this none, but 
the destruction of one ; I court no 
revolution, but such as the very nature of 
things requires—that is, as if we were to 
say, let horses move with their heads fore- 
most instead of their tails; in a word, I 
wish, as the lady elegantly expresses it, in 
Macklin’s Man of the World, to “ let 
tub stand on its own bottom.” 
any years have I cogitated this mat. 
ter, but nothing definite, lucid, and satis- 
factory could I discover, till I fell on 
(don't be frightened) the ExxAnowfsoas 
or Concionatrices of Aristophanes. Ah! 
Iexclaimed, here it is—this is the part 
and parcel of the constitution, which wo- 
men were expressly born to fill, and form- 
ed both by nature and by art to embellish 
and maintain. <A few words will, I .ap- 
a be necessary (for your readers 

. Editor, are not, I fancy, all blue) 
with respect to the plot of this piece, as 
leading to a clear understanding of my 
plan, to make this country indeed “ the 
ay, and admiration of surrounding 

ns. 

Praragora, wife of Blepyrus, accord- 
ing to Aristophanes, having very properly 
considered the weakness and wickedness 
of government when trusted to the direc- 
tion ‘of man, resolved to take the reins into 
her own hands, and to this end convenes 
the women ; and speedily convincing them 
of the propriety of her proceeding, ar- 
Tanges the mode by which the men are to 
be displaced, and they to take their seats 
in council. Men’s clothes are thought 
Necessary ; this seems silly, but it was 
pethaps judicious not in the first instance 
to shock the weak prejudices of long-es- 
tablished habits—habits, indeed, and no- 
thing else. A leard was also deemed 
Tequisite ; nature had denied this, and for 

lowing very impertinent reason, as 
T find it in the Menagiana :— 
* Quam bene prospiciens generi natura loquaci, 
Cavit ut imberbis feemina quaque foret ; 
Nimirum lingnam compescere nescia, radi 
Miwsis posset femina nulla genis.” 
Le. 


* Nature regardful of the chattering race, 
Planted no beard upon the woman's face ; 
Not Packwood’s razors, tho’ the very best, 
Could shave achin that never is at rest.” 


However, a beard is indispensable, and 
they furnish themselves accordingly. 


Custom justifies many absurdities. We 
think “ the wisdom’s in the wig,” but the 
ancients thought it dwelt in the beard ;_ 
and in this particular it would not be wise 
to dispute about the wisdom of either 


y- 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


HPiscellanies. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE LET- 
TER W. TO THE INHABITANTS OF 
LONDON. 

Waenreas by you I have been hurl'd 

From the first station in the world, 

Condemned in vice to find a place, 

And with the vulgar show my face; 

I humbly ask to be restored, 

In all that’s proper, to a word. 

But what I most complain of now, 

Is that the women cut me £0; 

When any girl becomes a wife, 

I'm turned away for all her life— 

And even in her widowhood 

I mayn’t return to her abode. 

Therefore with reason 1 complain, 

Oh! let me not be heard in vain ; 

And born within the sound of Bow, 

I trast I'm not your care below, 
ANSWER. 

Your prayer is graciously received, 

But you can never be believed ; 

With v’s you often spell your name— 

Then is it just your dupes to blame ? 

As long as you act parts so doub/e, 

We cannot deem you worth our trouble ; 

But rest assured that nought will hurt you, 

As long as you remain in virtue. 





ANECDOTE OF MR. SHERIDAN. 


Tne late Richard Brinsley Sheridan was 
more celebrated in the senate than in the 
field, and enjoyed more pleasure in pop- 
ping at his political antagonists than at a 
covey of partridges. A few years before 
his death he paid a visit to an old sports- 
man in the sister kingdom, at the com. 
mencement of the shooting season ; and 
in order to avoid the imputation of being 
a downright ignoramus, he was under the 
necessity of taking a guh, and at the 
dawn of day setting “forth in pursuit of 
game. Unwilling to expose his want of 
skill, he took an opposite course to that 
of his friend, and was accompanied by a 
gamekeeper, provided with a bag to re- 
ceive the birds which might fall victims 
to his attack, and a pair of excellent 
pointers. The gamekeeper was a true 
Pat, and possessed all those arts of blar- 
ney which are known to belong to his 
countrymen ; and thinking it imperative 
on him to be particularly attentive to his 
master’s friend, he lost no opportunity of 
praising his prowess. The ‘first covey, 
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and the birds were abundant, rose within 
a few yards of the statesman’s nose, but 
the noise they made was so unexpected, 
that he waited until they were out of 
harm’s way before he fired. Pst, who 
was on the look out, suppressed his sur- 
rise, and immediately o ed, ‘ Faith, 
ir, I see you know what a gun is; it’s 
well you wasn’t nearer, or them cha 
would be sorry you ever came into the 
country.” Sheridan reloaded and went on, 
but his second shot was not more success- 
ful. ‘O Ch—t!” cried Pat, ‘“* what an 
escape; I’ll be bound you rumpled some 
of their feathers!” The gun was again 
loaded, and on went our senator; but 


the third shot was as little effective as the - 


two former,— Hah !” exclaimed Pat, 
although astonished at so palpable a miss, 
_ T'll lay a thirteen you don’t come near 
us again'to-day ; master was too near you 
to be pleasant.” So’ he went on, shot 
after shot, and always had something to 
console poor Brinsley, who was not a lit- 
tle amused by his ingenuity. At last, 
on their way home without a bird in the 
bag, Sheriden perceived a cove quietly 
feeding on the other side of a hedge, and, 
unwilling to give them a chance of flight, 
he resolved to slap at them on the ground. 
He did so, but to his mortification they 
all flew away untouched. Pat, whose ex- 
cuses were now almost exhausted, still 
had something to say, and joyfully ex- 
claimed, looking at Sheridan very signi- 
ficantly, “* By J—s, you made them lave 
that any how!” and with this compli- 
ment to his sportsman-like qualities She- 
ridan closed his morning’s amusement, 
laughing heartily at his companion, and 
rewarding him with half-a-crown for his 
patience and encouragement. 


She Gatherer. 


*fam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.” ~- Wotton. 


QUIBBLE. 

Too late for dinner by an hour, 
The dandy enter’d from a shower— 
Caught, and no coach when mostly wish’d, 
The beau was, like the dinner, dish’d. 
Mine host then, with fat capon lined, 
Grinn’d, and exclaim’d, “ I s’pose you’ve 

dined— 
Indeed, I see, you took—’twas wrong— 
A whet, sir, a8 you came along!” 





AUTHORSHIP. 
Aw old author, whose name we forget, 
used to say it was his paradise to com- 


his purgatory to revise, and his 
Een to cosrect the printer's proof sheet. 
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NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 
ALFRED the Great said, with a heart 
truly English, ‘ he was desirous that all 
his people should be as free as their own 
thoughts ;” and king the third 
of glorious eeeny said, ** Lt is my wish 
that every poor child in my dominion 
may be taught to read the bible.” 


SMOKING IN TURKEY. 


Amone the higher order of the Turks, 
is an invention which saves them 
the trouble of holding their pipe when 
smoking: two small wheels are fixed on 
each side of the bowl of the pipe, and 
thus the smoker has only to puff away, 
or let the pipe rest upon his under lip, 
while he moves his head as he pleases. 


ST. PAUL’S. 

Ir was the fashion, says Osbern, in the’ 
time of James I. for the principal Gentry, 
Lords, Courtiers, and men of all 
fessions, to meet in St. Paul’s church by’ 
eleven, and walk in the middle aisle tit 
twelve, and after dinner from three to 
six; during which time some discoursed 
of business, and some of news. 








NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
In England, says a modern traveller, 
pay a man, he will do whatsoever you 
Tequire ; in Germany, it is necessary to 
add, that he must do, and in Prussia, to 
give a blow. 





EPITAPH 
In Rippon church-yard, Yorkshire. 


ReaveER, who, gazing on this letter'd 
stone, 

My fate displaying, thoughtless of thine 
0 


wn, 
On this important truth thou may’st rely, 
To thee both death and judgment may be 


nigh. 

Oh! let this solemn thought, whoe’er thou 
art, 

Find place within, and regulate thy heart. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our next Mingor we shall give a fine engrav. 
ing and description of the Cambrian Vase, made 
by Messrs. Lewis and Alston, as a present from 
the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

A description of the house of which H. C. P. 
has kindly sent us a drawing, will be acceptable. 

Of C. M. T.’s kindness and good wishes we are 
fally sensible. The translation is intended for 
insertion. The promised narrative will be ac. 
ceptable. 
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